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An Rosname-t-Mukaddas Hoblul Mateen (Calcutta) of the IIth March 
rae 8 or ee says that the Quarterly Review, in noticing the — 

The Amir's autobiography. autobiography of the ruling Amir of Afghanistan, u. 11th, 1901. 
lays great stress upon the fact that. the Amir is a very honest and straight. 5 W 
forward ruler, and recommends that England ought to 2 with his est VVV a 
rarding the exchange of Ambassadors between both the kingdoms. All the 5 1 
conditions imposed on Afghanistan by the Durand Treaty have been satisfied, 
and no pretext remains for the India Office to refuse the Amir’s request. In 
support of the demand of the Amir, the Review either through * mer 
advisedly, says that Afghanistan ought to be given the privilege of stationing 22; 
an 8 in England on the same condition on which Persia has beensn „ 
given the privilege. But it is evident that Persia unlike Afghanistan has long „„ : 
been enjoying the privilege both as regards England and all European 
kingdoms. Persia is not politically dependent upon the British Government in 
| India as is the case with Afghanistan. The Review advises the Amir to be a 
little more tolerant and less strict than at present in respect of pot trade 
in his dominion, for otherwise he is sure to lose the confidence of England. 
The reviewer further requests the British Government to create a special 
office in England for the purpose of dealing with the eastern question, because 
her connection with the Asiatic rulers is growing more and more intimate, 
and also because her Foreign Office is not sufficiently able to cope with the 


eastern affairs. 
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H. Hon ADMINISTRATION. 
(a) — Police. 


2. The Pratinidhs ( OComilla] of pect rer) —— — ee ae — 
Lae | | A number of rowdies have e their appear- fa i 
N in e deim ine in thana Burichang within the jurisdiolion of „ 
. the Kotwali. The enquiry by the Ae of 
the Kotwali has made matters worse. The villagers have prayed for a fresh 
enquiry by the Inspector himself, but nothing has yet been done, although 
nearly a month has elapsed. The delay, it is believed, is due to pressure of 
work in his office. 
3. A correspondent of 2 eee ee of the 14th 2 says that Koma, 
e Deputy Magistrate of Bagerhat should put off Mar. 14th, 1 
2 Badhalhst the Badhalhat — for the eee Naas a * 
f PVater of the neighbouring places is now very 
brackish, and also because cholera has broken out in some places. Badhalhat is 3 
in a very 3 state now, and as on a previous occasion the mela was stopped „ 
by the Deputy Magistrate, he should follow the same course this time too for | ool a 
the good of the public. 3 rea „ 
4. One Sarada Prasad Roy Chowdhury, writing in the same paper kuba. 
2 5 that 1 belongs 51 @ poor a : ee = 3 
amily and was cruelly oppressed by Babu oe 
Annada Prasad Ghose and . Ghose, who N pag oa | Bei 
of whatever paternal property was left to him by taking forced kabultyate 
from his tenants after beating them and capturing their cows. The tenants ) a 
who reported the matter to the police were forcibly brought from their 2 
homes by Lathials and made to pay fines ranging from Rs. 10 to Re. 20. False | 1 
cases also were brought against them for arrears of rent. The Jathials.are ps 
constantly patrolling the streets, and the tenants have’ fled for, their lives to | a Ps 
neighbouring villages where they have. cancealed themselves and are passing ah 


Zamindari oppression in Khulna. 


their by vey miserably. fe a Oe 
6 editor is unwilling to believe that such atrocities can. o perpetrated tra 
under the British rule, but, if there be any trath in — the 3 
says, the Magistrate should himself hold an , taken 
5. The Turid pur 1 1 LFaridpur] of the 14th March writes as — 
4 i a 3. Tolloas— % Hrrannir. 
“a complsint against the Farid A dacoity was committed in;the house of Peary Mar 14th, 1001, 
E Moban Karmakar at Khalilpur it the district of 
aridpur on the 25th January last. Five persons were asvested and sent up for 


hy Ne pe ee 
1 
8 Dr 


FaRiprca 
Hiram, 


Mar. 14th, 1901. 


Navara, 
Mar. 15th, 1901. 


Nava vu. 
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trial before the Dep Magistrate, Babu Upendra Nath Mazumdar, who 


enge de aso which be ooniderod to hve been got up by the potas 
But the police. in order to maintain a r arrested the accused again 
under section 110, immediately after they had been discharged and sent th 


to hajat Lolcy and prestige seem to be the guiding principle of 
British Government. The pee, Babu Ananta Chandra a 
who held the enquiry is a B. A. of the Calcutta University. High hopes were 
entertained when graduates and under-graduates were made Sub- Inspectors of 
different police-stations under the new Police Examination Rules, but we are 
sudly disappointed to see the present state of affairs. Mr. De should’ enquire 
into the matter. 8 77... ee 
6. The same paper says that in the Wg BS murder case in which 
ö os a person was found lying in the field without tlie 
darren tan wees bead between Khamarpara and Ghosepur, the 
case. wag ) es 7 Pur, e 
; Sub- Inspector of the Bhusna thang held an 
enquiry four days after the date of occurrence. The man is supposed fo have 
been murdered by dacoits, and much corroborative evidence has been dis- 
covered, and yet the culprits are still at large. „ 
7. The Navayug Caleutte of the 16th March says that the man who 
: was fined Rs. 20 for selling cocaine in Beadon 
1 r eg Street, immediately afterwards began to sell it 
again. In the premises No. 29, to the east of the Bengal Theatre, the sale of 
cocaine is carried on constantly and publicly. The owner of this place has 
opened a branch establishment in Cornwallis Street. Mr. Bird, the Superinten- 
dent of the Excise Department, should enquire into the matter and put a stop 
to the sale of this obnoxious drug without delay. 
8. The same paper says everybody knows that, as a matter of fact, 
ö ‘spirituous liquor is sold up to 2 4. u., although 
e liquor during uneutho- such sale is not authorised after 9 P. u. So long 
8 liquor used to be sold privately after 9 r. u., but 
the other day a wine shop at (iaranhatta was found open after 10 p.m. and 
serving its customers publicly with two policemen standing at the door and 
cracking jokes. | 


(6) — Working of the Courts, „ 
9. The Prabhat [ Caloutta] of the 13th March says that Government 


* 


Wr. Pennell. certainly meant to insult Mr. Pennell by ordering 
Mr. Pe him to return to Noakhali while, at the same time, 


it suspended him from office. Another object of this order was also undoubt- 


edly to prevent him from consulting his advisers in Calcutta. 2 
It has been clearly proved that Government considers Mr. Pennell more 
to blame than it does Mr. Reily. Mr. Reily, too, has been suspended; but 
no objection has been taken to his remaining in Calcutta, nor has the order 
of his suspension been published in the Calcutta Gazette. This shows that, 
‘while Government feels no scruple in insulting a first grade Civilian Judge, it 
can show no ey en to a police officer. The present affair may not impfo- 
bably lead to Mr. Pennell’s dismissal and to Mr. Reily’s promotion. 1 
Mr. Pennell’s evil star is surely in the ascendant. This Noskhali case has 
quite distracted him. He will certainly be punished for the uncalled for 
remarks he has made in his judgment, and it is not easy to see why he has 
courted a new danger. The judgment was delivered on the 15th or 16th 
February. Why did he net make over the record to the High Court before 
the beginning of March? dt is sure that neither the High Court nor the 
Government will forgive him. 55 3 
We could not very much praise Mr. Pennell, principally because we gan 


— 


From the beginning that he was doing harm to himself. If he loses his service, 
what will he gain thereby? He has mid many things about the Viceroy and 
other persons which can not be approved. Bat nobody can help 


his courage and independence. He is being praised, and will continue to be 


praised by the people of the country, no matter what punishment he receives 
at the Government’s hands. He is an extremely good writer. His language is 
‘simple and polished. Leaving aside the ahuses, there is much in his judgment 
that is true, and who@ver willzvad this will prasehim. j=. |. 
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anger: 3 
by tof treatment 


ery his wrath iwehe Noakhali 
7 10. ‘The Fanatec 


ie 


This treatment ot Mr. Pennell appears 1 
able to the public. It is a matter of 1 
officers Ie the Ohief Justice should: fail to maintain * 
and to observe the ordinary rules of etiquette.’ Con 
manner in which ‘the highminded Mr. ‘Pennell: has tried the Neal 
in order to maintain the dignity: of truth and justice; has shown himself ely to 
bear any misforture . that might befall him just as he. was ready: on 
occasions to suffer trouble and harassment, his svépension by Government has 
caused the deepest sorrow to the peop 
for which Mri Pennell himself may feel sorry. If a removal of the veil which 
shrouds the acts of E n officers has the effect of making the highest execu- 
tive and judicial offivers:in the land thus lose their equanimity, their exesutive 
aad judicial’ dignity will not appear of much value in public estimation. * The 
point Which first suggests itself to the ‘public: mind is not whether Mr. Penneli's 
judgment contains any unnecessary and irrelevant matter, or whether he has 
been guilty of insubordination; but the fact that the Government has shown 
extreme —— in suspending a District. Judge. Even in deciding: upon the 
nsion of 8 ‘petty servant of Government more time is spent and 
deliberation ‘is. shown. 
carefully enquired: f 
able to see tt 
Mr. Pennell. 
11. The Sri Sri Vishnu Préy2so-Ananda Basar Patrika [ Caleutta of “ 
ng L3th March says that a perusal of Mr. Penn 


udgment in the Noakhali case has suggested to ‘it 
the following eee mh, * 


Mr. Pennell's heart is 86 formed: that he forgets himself in. indignation 
whenever he sees anything done wrong. It will, in fact, be no exaggeration 
to call him -an- incarnation of justice. As soon as he felt thet Mr. Reily and 
other police officers of Noakhali were knowingly n g to hush. up the 
murder case, and as soon as he came to believe that Mr was: perjuring 
himself, he lost his patience. His anger burst into a flame when he saw ‘that 
Mr: Cargill; M 


Government of 


to, and it is hoped His Excelleney the Viceroy will be 
the official mysteries in this case and do justice to 


; Were sup Mr. Reily 


After the Capra oa, Mr. Pennell had hoped that he would receive the 
thanks of the Governsient, But, instead of receiving thanks; he was, in eonse- 


aa bys judgment in that case, transferred to an unhealthy” station’ like 


way ‘of punishment. This naturally made him displeased: with the 
Government, atid his displeasure was heightenéd’ when at Noakhali he lost his 
health and became subject to frequent attacks of dyspepsia and a colic . 


was obliged at the same time to go on as usunl with A his Es official duti 
time to time he A 3 


move his heart. 
in Noakhali in 
course, he grew offended with Sir John Woodburn. 


Mr. * Pennell had hoped that at least the h rt, f the 
justice. would side with him j in the Chapra „ on 8 


Court Jud did the 8 1 i ont ‘censure 
Mr. Pennell that there was no one to : ee 


country. And what he wrote in the Noa gment 
Woodburn, the Chief Justice and the other J sages ot thie: High’ 400 
showed that he wrote all this while smarting under a deep sense of ‘wrong. 


ota single ‘prayer of his was granted; and he has been kept 


ple of Bengal, though the matter is not one 


The faets disclosed in the judgment should be 


te of Noakhali, and Mr. Buckland, Chief Secretary to the 


sented his condition to Sir John Woodburn, but 5 to 
this condition for about a vear and a: half. ‘As a matter of 


oe fad cause of fustion in his’ ; 
against Sir John 
Vourt clearly 


Neither we ourselves nor anybody else will approve of the strictures he has 
passed against the Lieutenaut- Governor and tho High Court Judges. But it 
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abuse levelled at the Lieutenant-Governor and the High Court. J 
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disclosed the private matters be hae disclosed in his judgment, 
transferred to Noakhali, or had een: again trans! “pers 
unhealthy place, and if in the Uhapra case he bad n after 


* 


He comes of 1 in 


him at the head of the provincial administration. But he has sacrificed 
for the sake of justice and out of solicitude for the good of the peop 

country and has entered into a fierce contest with Sir John Woodburn, the 
Chief Justice and Lord Curzon. Even the enemies of a man who can make 
such a sacrifice as Mr. Pennell has done, must admit that, however unhin 

his intellect may be, his heart is full of the noblest instincts,. ; .... .)..:..4. 
5 Has it been right to suspend Mr. Pennell? When Mr. Pennell had 
grossly abused both the Lieutenant-Governor and the High Court Judges, the 
task of passing judgment on him should, in our humble opinion, have been 
entrusted, to the Secretary of State. We do not question the propriety of 
Mr. Pennell’s suspension, What we mean to say is that Julges br Ee 
udges by Mr, 
Pennell, flesh and blood as they are, they were likely to be. biased again Thi . 
and should not, therefore, have taken it upon themselves to punish him, 


The manner in which Mr. Pennell was * 4 clearly shows that his abuse 


had really. disturbed their equanimity. Mr. Pennell’s fault was very light, so 
light, indeed, that according to many pleaders and barristers his suspension 
has been quite illegal. Mr. 8 had first called upon Mr. Pennell in order 
to take over the record. But Mr. Pennell refused to make over tae record to 
him and went personally with it to the Chief Justice’s house. The Chief 
Justice, however, refused to see him or to take over the record from his hands. 
We do know why the Chief Justice acted in this way. Mr. Pennell is not a 
black native. He is a European, born of a high family, a Civilian; a District 
Judge. Sir Francis Maclean would not have compromised. his position by 
exchanging a few words with Mr. Pennell. At any rate, all elamour would 
have been avoided by his taking over the record from Mr. Pennell. : . 
Subsequently, when Messrs. Chapman and Sheepshanks went to get the 
record, Mr. Pennell was going out, and asked them either to wait for a little time 
or call some time after. Those two gentlemen, however, returned to the High 
Court and reported that Mr. Pennell had refused to make over the record. to 
them. The Judges of the High Court immediately held a meeting and decided 
that Mr: Pennell ought to be suspended from office for insubordination. 
Four of the Judges dissented, but the recommendation of the remaining eight 
was immediately communicated to the Lieutenant-Governor. This communica- 
tion was made at four or five in the evening, and the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
order suspending Mr. Pennell was communicated to that gentleman at 7-30 P. . 
It took only two hours’ time to get through this work, and Mr. Pennell. was 
suspended on the strength of the report made by Messrs. Chapman and 
Sheepshanks without being even asked to explain his conduct. We fail to see 
what necessity there was to get through this momentous work in such haste. . It 
shows that the Lieutenant-Governor and the High Court Judges failed to act 
in — to Mr. Pennell with that calmness with which they ought to have 
Contrast with this the Government’s treatment of Mr. Reily, the officer 
who was alleged to have anne in order to hush up a murder case. 
No more serious offence can be conceived than the one with which he stood 


% 


charged. He was suspended by Government and was sent to Aajat by 


Mr. Pennell. Yet it was by the Government’s order that the Magistrate of 


Noakhali em proved the services of the public prosecutor to apply for his bail. 


In the High Court, again, as soon as Mr. Hill applied for bail on Mr. Reily:s 


behalf, Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, without looking into the record of the case, at 


once granted bail, and directed the order to be communicated to the District 


abilities backed by the influence of birth and connections would have — 
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dge by telegraph. All this was certainly unusual procedure. The trath is 
the Government and the High Court has astonished the public. EES 
The people of Noakhali, according to a correspondent, ere stricken . with — 
grief when they heard of Mr Pennell's suspension. Even: illiterate peasants tf 
Noakhali know his name, and on the evening of the 6th March last, a large — 
number of villagers flocked at the gate of the house in which Mr. Pennell lived _ 
. This, 22 had woe incurred the displeasure of the Government and 
; 12. Referring to the suspension of Mr. Pennell, the Sanjivans [Calcutta] 
gs eral in of the 14th March writes as follows: 
a: hn The conclusions we have arrived at after 
ing Mr. Pennell’s judgement are these— * 

pea Police Sur a are great favont ites of Government. 33 
(2) A Police Superintendent is not punishable even if he illegally supports 
any arcused person. : 3 5 
: (3) If 4 Judge tries to punish a Police Superintendent he will incur the 
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* 
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displensure of Government and even of the High Court. 8 
15 Hence Police Superintendents are the masters of fhe countr x. 
1e facts of this case have no precedent or parallel. Certain persons wore 
charged with murder. The police gave evidence in favour of the accused. 
The Sessions Judge sent the District Superintendent of Police to at for 
perjury, and the High Court and Government were anxious to release him. 

: We do not know if such scenes were ever before enacted in private life 
without the public knowing anything about them. But we have never before 
seen a man of Mr. Pennell’s independence, courage, love of duty, entire 
disregard of personal interests, and devotion to the good of others. Had he 
been & man devoid of conscience and ready to obey all orders, then none would 
have heard a word of this Noakhali affair. 3 | „ 

Public opinion regarding Mr. Pennell is that he has rendered a great 
service to the country by disclosing scandalous secrets of the existing judicial 
system. The people of this country had always entertained the idea that 

udges always did their work independently after hearing the witnesses on both 
sides, and that they were entirely free in the matter of sentencing or acquitting 
accused persons, but this idea was being daily weakened. Mr. Pennell has now 
fully proved that Judges possess no independence at all. gan 


Justices Ameer Ali and Pratt wired to Noakbali their order to release 
Mr. Reily from hajut; this they did without even reading Mr. Pennell’s 
judgment. Such leniency on the part of the Judges of the High Court is 
seldom heard of. There is no precedent for issuing an order to release a 
hace from hajat without going through the papers of the case. Will the 


igh Court show the same favour towards prisoners of all classes as it showed 
towards Mr. Reily? su ss oe 


Mx. Pennell is not a common man. Yet the Chief Justice refused him 
an interview. He kept him waiting; took no notice of him. Why was the 
Chief Justice in such high and why did he insult Mr. Pennell iu this 
wey 7 Under the advice of Mr. Chapman, Mr. Pennell went to deliver the 
records of the case to the Chief Justice, yet he refused to take them. 


All this happened with lightning speed, as if the Bengal Government had 
been sitting in expectation of the High Court's recommendation, and suspended 
Mr. Pennell as soon as it received it. The High Court recommended the 
suspension of Mr. Pennell without calling for an explanation from bim, and he 
was suspended. The men who murdered Lord Mayo and Justice Norman 
gait tried before their conviction, but Mr. Pennell has been punished without 

Was Mr. Pennell really disobedient? Justice Ameer Ali had ordered that 
‘he must produce the records before the 7th March. Accordingly on the ard 
March he went to make over the papers to the Chief Justice; bat tho Chict 
3 ere e 5 3 W ey ha March he asked Messrs. ro pera 

heepshanks to wait for him, but they did not wait, In all this we do not 
find any proof. of eee e ee * rat 


a 
* 


HivaVaDi. 


Cas) 


The only instance of disobedience was that Mr. Pennell did not release 
Mr. Keil 


on bail even after receiving the telegram ordering the releate. But 
was he bound to shay och e order 7 ‘What right hus the Chief Justice — 
to interfere with the judicial work of his subordinate Judges? Mr Pennell 
did 2% in disregarding his order. In this he has shown no disobedience, . 
Hr. Pennell cannot be held disobedient for not giving the papers“ to 
Mr. Chapman, because Mr. Chapman was not the Registrar at that time. The 
Chief Justice refused to take the papers from him, and then punished him for 
disobedience in not producing them. Although Government has punished 
Mr. Pennell, yet he is being adored everywhere. An attorney has informed 
Mr. Pennell that if he betakes himself to the profession of an: advocate; the 
attorneys will try to procure for him a monthly income of at least two and-a- 
half thousand rupees. 5 „ 5 
13. The Htavadi [Calcutta] of the 15th March says that Mr. Merenda, 
f Sarishtadar of the Chittagong Judge’s Court, is 
esa — oa ear, reg ofthe daily becoming more and more oppressive. The 
acl Jyoti (Chittagong | formerly used to write against 
him, and succeeded in cheeking his highhandedness for some. time, but that 
paper having ceased to notice his conduct, the Sarishtadar has begun his oppres- 
sions with fresh energy. It is hoped that the District Judge will keep a sharp 
eye on him. | aa were 
: 14. Referring to the Noakhali murder case the same paper writes as 
Mr Pennell. follows: _ pcg re 
| Our feelings will receive a rude shock if the 
disclosures made by Mr. Pennell in the course of his judgment turn out 
to be true. We have firm faith in the veracity, simplicity and mental 
independence of the English people, and that is why we are in the habit of 
making various reflections whenever we happen to notice any case of oppression. 
We do not feel any hesitation even in taking the Viceroy to task. This political: 
agitation and the keen and outspoken criticism by the newspapers are indica-. 
tions of that deep reverence and confidence and that affection implying 
sensitiveness which we entertain towards the English. But if we come to under- 
stand that in order to reassure us by words of false consolation and to deceive 
us by the charm of sweet enunciations of a liberal and philanthropic policy, 
eat Englishmen have so long carried on the work of administration; that 
in the heart of hearts, they are all one and the same, a fraternity, that is, of 
knaves, with only an external polish; that it is only a flourish of words; 
if a perusal of Mr. Pennell's judgment and the knowledge of the oppression to 
which he has been subjected confirms tnis belief in the public mind, then it will 
be inauspicious for both the sovereign and the subject. | a 
For this reason we respectfully request Lord Curzon to pay particular 
attention to the Pennel affair. Let Mr. Pennell. be tried before an open Court 
or by a Commission. If he be proved guilty, let him be severely punished. 
But if his words be all true, then let those officers who were ready to cast the, 
stain of arbitrariness on the pure judicial system of the British Government be 
dismissed for good. The Pennell affair has thrown the whole country into a 
ferment. Every one feels some apprehension in his mind; every, one looks. 
bewildered. If the Government does not at this time act with firmness. av 
n the seeds of real dissatisfaction and distrust will be sown in the 
country. — Cr | | | 
15. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Pakour in the Son- 
6 thal Parganas district, says that one Ajodhya Prasad 
and a Court Sub-Inspector. ; Pande “P plied for: permission to stand as a surety for 
wd : ; an accused person, named Rajchandra Sardar. But 
the Court wanted to know what order it had passed against the man. On this 
Ajodhya Babu requested the Court Peshkar to produce the order. But 


80 great was the delay made by the Peshkar in complying with the request that 
eh It was then d out 


it was almost evening when the order was produ 
that the Court had required two persons to be the accused man’s sureties. A 
was no time on that day to arrange for the appearance of another surety, 


the accused had to suffer the hardships of hajat for the three following yy 


they being close holidays. On the 7th March, when the Court r 
respectable persons appeared and offered to stand as sureties for the 
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possession 6b land belonging 


the village . Eve or Ar Tears ago as ten 
ee stationed odda, he did the same ting for 4 road through 


lows:— 


Mr. Pennell Mr. Pennell’s case is now under the con Bet 
of the Government, so we do not like to say ‘about it at p tit 
Mr. Pennell’s ess’ outepokenness is highly praise worthy. In sie 


none from the Vi to the D and the 


of the High Court. To take so much liberty in the course of a 
seem — in the eyes of the higher authorities, but there was no other 
course open to Mr. Pen for the p of self defence. 
18. The same paper says that the name of Mr. Pennell is in I m everybody's 
mouth in India. ‘he people's ve 
Miss Pennell at Noakhali. Mr. Pennell can be 3 from an incident which 
took place at Noakhali the other day. The people of Noakhali were very much 
anxious to have a glimpse of Pennell who was known to have gone to 
Darjeeling. So, . instead of Mr. Pennell, Miss Pennell arrived at the 
station, many ble pleaders, mukhiars and other residents of the place 
landed her and their wish to petition the Government in. Pe of 
: Pennell, from which, however, she dissuaded them. A meeting was also 
held to express sympathy with Mr. Pennell, which was joined by all the members 
of the local bar except the Government pleader. Large crowds also gathered in 


the High Court and in the Alipore Jud 


. Court to see Mr. Fennel. We hi 
this universal popularity of Mr. Pennell will-create: no: feeling’ against him in 
the mind of tho ¢ overnment. 


19. The Bangavasi N of the 16th March writes as follows: 
r. Pennell is a European, and does not differ 
jdm. Mr. Fennell's from other Europewns: The people of this coun 
have, therefore, no reason to be more partial to 
Mr. Pennell than they are to other Europeans. But we implore — 
not to feel tempted to enquire why the people who live so happily under 
British rule are evincing so much eagerness to vead Mr. Pennell’s judgment 
and are talking so much over the. Pennell affair, Truth to tell; ng ople 
have become: ‘sential to: Mr. Pennell, This does not mean want of loya peop 
anybody’s part. On the contrary, most people who are partial to Mr. Fennell 
have come to believe that if only. one officer like Mr. Pennell. comes: out to India 
in a oentur . serves. it for sometime, the duration’ of British rule in this 
country be increased a hundredfold.. 
2 the people say what they gg We ask Government not to pay hood 
to them. Among the officials the only mad man is Mr. Pennell, but as the 


subjects are far more numerous, it is natural that there should be a number of 
mad men amo 


he has 8 


not Government: with its followers follow ‘suit: 
20; The Bharat — Youtta’] ef the 16th March says that there is ne 
0 


a that Mr. Pennell; the: late Ju 
Mr. e g 

1 25 Noa, is @ very upright judicial Phe His 
name is now — to ideo. in Bengal. In’ Bengal, wherever he 
went as a Jud ee ot the natives. When’ Mr: Pennelb's 


sister went to dees to the 1 b that town a 
their grief at the mishap — unt befallen A that n 


remain ever indbbted to Mr. Pennell for- t f e 
Ne the good work he had don fr 


meetin ge-which they held ex 


pressed their sympathy with Mr. Penuell. 
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e The Mikir-o- ‘Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 15th March writes as fol. 


ng them. Mr. Pennell is gone mad; let him go mad. But let 


mingb and the vakile and barristers of Dacoa: atthe 


Miuin-o-Supeakas, 


Banda v. SI, 
Mar, 16th, 1901. 


Buakat Mirra, 
Mar. 16th, 1901. 
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Mar. 15th, 1901. 
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NavaY0e, 
Mar. 16th, 1901, 


JYOTI, 
Mar. 14th, 1901. 


KHULNA, 
Mar. 14th, 1901. 
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1 | . Firavadl, 
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21. "Referring to. the “notification 1 be ¢ f al 115 bee . dir 
Puc: e aoe vernaculsr. education sche 
scheme. = SS sean of thé 14th Mare 
of Bengali books will be eric Aro 


Books selected by a man lik 
Bengali books after rea 


translation in the Entrance Ex- examination candidates for 
amination 


unable to improve the Bengali of this translation paper? 


(Ji 220) 
(-H. 


Government. It will 


6 fie thing 0 


22, The Hitavadi. K 3 outta] of the 100 W 3 ys 1 0 this ear also ö 
The Bengali passige set for che Bengali of the passage "Bett the | 1 5 | 


paper was 1 
the ee 


f _ was very miserable. The 5 
figured by many printing mistakes. Why are the authoritios of 


23. The Naveyug- [Celeutta | of the 16th. March, says. that as Wust of 


Miss Nirmelabsia Shome 48 an the Entrance examiners. are natives of this country 


University ctaminer, and Hindus, and as there are a good mary ex- 


perienced and educated males fit to be ‘examiners, 
the appointment of Miss Nitmalabala Shome, M. A., Who is a Christian, as one 
of the examiners in Euglish for that examination ap unnatüral to the 


peaple of these n The authorities of the University are reducing the 


examination system to a farce. 


(e Local Self Government dad Municipal Administration 


24. The Jyoti [Chittagong] of the 14th March gaya 55 the District 
Board has established many ferry-ghats in this part 
of the country, not for sha 25 . a es of the 
public, but to raise a revenue for itself. This is shown by the fact that it is 
quite indifferent to the inconveniences of the public and to the oppromions 
committed on them by most of the ghatwallas. | 


25. A correspondent of the Khulna (Khulna) of the 14th March pays that 
1 there being no tanks in the village of Jhinaikhali 
86 ge in in the Khulna district, the people suffer acutely 
from water scarcity, which produces various 

diseases. Use of the impure water of the local ‘hal during the summer spreads 


cholera among the inhabitants. The District Board should remove their 
sufferings by excavating a new tank. 


26. The Basumati [Calcutta | of the 21st March canoe e year after 

, ear it is seen that the ue rages with greater 

Po 8 and, the but, in Cal- * in the bustis than e ‘else. But it is 

a matter of great regret that the Calcutta 

Municipality does not care to improve the condition of the bus tis. It is not to 

be expect that there should be no bustis in Calcutta; for so long as the poor 

will exist, they too will exist. But the Manioipality should take nga care 
to improve the sanitary condition of these localities. | i OB dase 


Oppressions at ferry-ghats. 


(J- Questions affecting the land, 


27. The Hitavadi [Calcutta of the 15th} March writes as follows:— 
8 ge batever be the status of zamindare 
e ee according to * ey are still considered as rajas 
or lords in all matters by their Hindu subjects. The wants and grievances 
of the tenants are still brought before the — OP cutcherry. But there are 
zamindars and zamindars. The absentee zamindars do not care for their 
tenants, but live amidst the luxuries of Calcutta, Tanks, temples, charitable 
institutions and the like in the villages have become a thing of the past. II 
the zamindars fail in their duty, it is no wonder that the tenants should become 
insolent and litigious. The Hindu ‘tenants never understand law, but they 
understand man. If the zamindar be good, there is no. Le to have 
recourse to the law. oourts, neither 7 occasion for so much appeal een 
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The sale-law has become a son gre 
leaders and money lenders have now taken the place 
eeling between the zamindars and their tenants eht ud be 
of the land laws should be relaxed. The Zamindars’ Association of Calcutta, 
we are glad to learn, is trying its best to do this. The Association can 
justly claim the privileges which it has asked Government to confer 


710 W Py on it. 
e shall be glad if the generous Lieutenant Governor kindly “considers ‘th 
matter.. FFF po Ewe viet § 
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(g)—Ratiways and communications, including canals and irrigation... | 
The Medini Bandhav{Midnapore} of the 18th March says that the 

fe Sec 22 02 3 e of . dees room for: ite ande and’ 

A railway. complaint. third class passengers at the Kharagpur’ station on 

the Bengal-Nagpur Railway causes great inconvenience to the public. The 
passengers are not allowed admittance into the large hall of the booking 
office. The shed called Musaferkhana which was intended to be a waiting room 
for third class passengers, was too filthy and small to serve the purpose. That 
too has lately been burnt down. The booking clerk issues tickets just 10 or 
15 minutes before a train leaves the station, and uses abusive language 


towards the passengers. Many railway employés oppress the passengers when 

getting into trains. eee eee ee SPOR Gane SO. WG Bia a ft 
29. The -Hi:avadi ( Calcutta] of the 15th March learns from a correspond- 

en bite: ent that the clerks of the railway office at Sahibganj 
_, Gazetted holidays not observed were allowed only a: half-holiday on account of the 
in the railway office at Sehibes")- Dol Jatra festival, because they. had got a day’s 
leave for the census work, most of them having been nominated as enumerators. 
A few days before ay had been deprived of the Sri Panchami holiday on the 
round that they had been granted a half-holiday on the death of the late 
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Nag (h)— General, F 
30. A pleader of Bankipore writing in the S/ Sri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda 
5 dan ete baer Pairtka [Calcutta] of the 18th March says 
cyte, Pe exam-nation at that recently, while travelling from Bankipore to 
gest Benares, lie was detained at Chausa, because 
the plague doctor found that he had travelled in the same carriage with a 
Plague patient, although he was in the compartment at one extremity of the 
carriage and the patient occupied the one at the other extremity. It was after 
much rennet that he could prevail on the doctor to allow him to return to 
Bankipore, which is itself an infected place, after having ‘undergone disinfec- 
tion at Chausa. Some 20 or 21 passengers who had travelled in the same 
8 sta e age deeemex in er plague camp. An old woman and her 
Who were going to Benares to observe varatré festi > among 
15255 who wots detained. er ” 1 7 l So ssi ars J . 
The editor says that this shows that the rigours‘of plague examination have 
not been relaxed. e 
31. The Ducca Prakash [Dacca] of the 17th March says that the constant 
8 changes made in the Census forms proved a source 
| . of considerable loss and harassment to the enumera- 
tors and supervisors who had to go constantly to the higher officers for 
instructions. Under the begar system the work was no} satis ctorily done in 
many places. Things might have been better managed if in the place of 8 or 
10 low-class and illiterate chuukidars on small salary one educated man had 
per employed on their aggregate pay. The chawkidars generally do not do their 
uty. On the contrary, in many instances, they either directly or indirectly 
commit theft, dacoity, &c. So an educated man with a greater sense of respon- 
sibility might have one the work more satisfactorily. Many other duties con- 
nected ‘with the public’ administration might be entrusted to such an educated 
officer without oe loss or objection. Such an officer and a servant to assist 
him could everywhere be maintained even on a monthly salary of Rs, 20 Which 
se 10. chaukidars get per month. Such a course would remove 
which characterise the: multifarions work now performed by the 


chaukidars, and would be a great blessing to the people. 
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32. Referring to the Assam 


soe ivant [Burdwan] of the 12th Me > ap 
Mr. Cotton and the Assam follows: L 1. oi Slag arch n as 


The Hon’ble Mr. Cotton in a: fine spee. 


‘ ‘ 


aa “Those § that the coolies do not get even the fixed wages of are 


9 


month. Those who can do the full amount of work get 3 annas a da; „ but 
if the amount of work falls short, their daily wages are reduced. When the 
Bill was in the hands of the Select Committee, Mr. Cotton proposed to 
fix the amount which should be paid as the duily wages of the. coolies instead of 
their monthly pay, but bis pre posal was rejected. Mr. Cotton has pointed out 
that coolies other than those who bind themselves by contract earn 6 annas a 
day in Assam, whereas the latter cannot earn more than 3 annas a day. He 
has also pointed out that the coolies are no better than slaves, Mr. Cotto 
has said much in favour of the coolies, but unfortnnately for them his labo 
have proved infructuous. 


33. The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda Buear Patrita (Caleutta) ef tha 


Every Indian eagerly waited for the result of 
the debates on the Cooly Bill, because it contained a provision which would 


have benefited the poor slave-like coolies. The introduction of the Bill in the 
Council: had created a sensation and tumult among tea-planters and Euro 
merchants. The. Englishman: likened the agitation to the Nildarpan and 
libert Bill agitations, and was of opinion that an increase of the pay of coolies 
would ruin the tea-planters. But Mr. Cotton adduced proofs and 
arguments which clearly demonstrated that.by virtue of the existing provision 
of the law relating to the pay of coolies, the tea-planters were fattening them- 
selves at the expense of the unfortunate coolies. His calm and grave | 
full of cogent arguments, was enough to convince every just man that the 
tea-planters were morally bound to increase the pay of coolies. But, alas, 
the unfortunate are never destined to enjoy happiness! 


Mr, Cotton’s speech in the Council made the representatives of the tea- 


planters extremely uneasy, and even an intelligent Viceroy like Lord Curzon 


could not keep quiet after listening to it. The native members did their duty 
by supporting Mr. Cotton. | : : 
Most people had foreseen the fate that awaited the measure. But the 
Indians will remain for ever ful to Mr. Cotton for the manner in which 
he brought the miserable condition of the coolies to the notice of the Council. 
In a struggle between the weak and the strong, self-interest would be sure to 
support the cause of the strong. But, if among the officials there. was one 
man, Who, disregarding self-interest, girt up his loins to remove the silent 
suffering of the poor, the weak and the 3 that man would be entitled: to 
the homage due to a god. Las 
The story of cooly life given by Mr. Cotton in his speech n heavily 
upon our hearts and is enough to move us to tears. It filled us: with the same 


indescribably painful sensations which we experience in reading Mrs. Stowe's 
Uncle Ton.’s Cabin. 


— 


Mr. Cotton bad to suffer much for writing his book New India. If he 
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rd is worth noticing. He says that as no desire has been expressed f 
on ing of such a Bil by the wiedneated portion of the Hindu communit, 
the Sand e do anything in the matter. Mr. Bolton’s argument, ab 
a matter of fact, is very good, But it is a regret that it is not applicable 
to other similar cases. Nor does the Vicer Council think it worth its 
while to pay heed to public opinion in regard to any Bill. Mr. Bolton ought 
to know that the Age of Consent Bill was supported by a handful of the educated, 
Hindus, and that the masses were against that Hill. Such being the 


no member of the Supreme Council said on the occasion of the Vonsent Bill 


Mr. Charlu we cannot blame the official class. But it is a regret that the 
Hindus whom the Bill concerns, and who are actually suffering on account of 
the mismanagement which prevails in their holy places, have gone the length 
” * ng 4 i th si f the Assam Labour Bill, the Sense 
5. Referr to the ing of the „ 
ie ( Caleutta] of the 14th March writes as follows:—. 
The Assam abet Ast. The conflict is between capital and labour— 
between the English planter and the cooly, While capital has got ite 
friends in the persons of the Viceroy and the Läeutenant-Governor, labour has 
‘ot none. Mr. Cotton became acquainted with the hardships of the coolies; 
e found them on the point of starvation. He was made acquainted with the fact 
that for want of sufficient food and nourishment, cases of miscarriage were 
common among cooly women, and that thin emaciated coolies were dying by 
the side of the roads and rivers in Assam.. He could not remain silent after 
witnessing this — of the coolies and found himself compelled to stand 
up as their friend. 5 ; I 
The price of labour has increased everywhere in India. But Government, 
in the interests of the proprietors of tea gardens, has so long refrained from, 
sanctioning any increase in the wages of tea-garden coolies by means of legis- 
lation. Necessaries of life have become dearer everywhere, but the wages of 
the Assam coolies have not been increased. In fact, not a few coolies are dying 
for want of sufficient food, and sometimes of starvation, Mr. Cotton was anxious 
to remove this great stain on the good name of the Government. It was at his 
instance that the Government of India drafted a Bill to amend the existing 
labour law, inserting therein a condition that the wages of tea-garden coolies 
should be raised by one rupee per month The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal promised to support Mr. Cotton in regard to the proposed increase. 
When the Labour Bill was introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council 
the great majority of the members, in deference to the views of the planting. 
community, recommended an increase of annas eight instead of rupee one. 
The highminded Mr. Cotton spoke against the proposed alteration, but none 
listened to him. Mr. Cotton however, has clearly proved the justice of increas- 
ing the coolies’ wages. ) ol ae } : 
Although it has been enacted that the coolies will receive an increment’ 
of annas eight to their wages from the second year of their contract, still 


anything like what was said by Mr, Bolton on this occasion. For the 


the new provision will not come into operation before the year 1903. In great 


mental anguish did Mr. Cotton say that this postponement. would. frustrate 
the advantages which the Act contemplates conferring on the coolies, The 
N was dissatisfied with this remark of Mr. Cotton's. But we think that 
what Mr. Cotton said was true. There cannot be a greater injustioe than to 
take away the independence of the coolies, and make them labour for low 
mages. The Cooly Law isa great stain on the good name of the English 
Government, but so. powerful is capital that officials do nut dare to repeal it. 


36. Referring to the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, the Hitaradi 


Mr Cotton in (Calcutta) of the 15th | March writes as follows 2— 
and Emigration 2 N In his speeches in the Council Lord Curzon 
| gave free expression to the sentiments of kind. 
ness, humanity, generosity and sympathy, and we were led to believe that 
he would spare no efforts to remove the miseries of the coolies. We had 


thought that if Government only came to know the facts, it would be able to do 


much to ameliorate the condition of tea-carde Be But the kee oan 
powers of the owners of the gar ba-garden coo t the Act leaves 


wages of the labourers have 0 


frustrated, We, however, give our he 


den intact, while all attempts to increase ſhe 
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‘thanks to the highminded Mr. Cotton. His admirable ‘spe 
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mirable speech has delighted 
us. An official ike Mr. Cotton is sure to bo worship like a 3 


Indians. . VVVVVVVVV Perc 
37. The Bangavasi 1 of the 16:h March writes as follows :— 
8 1 — I Phe proposed increase of one rupee in the pay 


of the legislature. The strong 


Viceroy had increa rs to 
Mr. Buckingham, a tea planter, was already in the Council, and another ten- 


v 
. 


mérchant member in the Council, took the side of the planters, because the 


planter, Mr. Henderson, was now appointed to it. Sir Allan Arthur, the 


mercantile interest is intimately connected with the tea industry. Mr, Ashton, 


too, is a partisan of the planters. There was, therefore, a stout protest inside 
the Council, and outside it there was the protest of the general body of tea- 
planters and of their organs in the Press. 

The protest bore fruit, and Mr. Cotton’s cry on behalf of the coolies was a 
cry in the wilderness. Whocan say what will or will not take place two 
years hence? For the present, there will be no improvement in the pecuniary 


condition of the coolics. Will Mr. Cotton be able to witness with patience the 


sufferings of the coolies for two years more ? 7 


ae 


Lord Curzon thinks that two years hence, planters will: not object to the 
increase of pay provided for in the Act, and that coolies will then get, without 


opposition, the sanctioned increase of eight annas in their pay. But the tone 


of the Huglisiman and other papers, which are fighting in the planters’ interest, 
is alarming. They are esulting over the victory of the planters and the defeat 
of Mr. Cotton, and are openly saying that one need not trouble oneself now fur 
what will take place two years hence. 

A tone like this is not re-assuring, and will not be probably liked by Lord 
Curzon himself. But it is time the . to k a lesson. In spite of the 
restriction imposed upon the coolies by law, hunger may drive them mad, and 
dissatisfied coolies can only mean injury to the industry. The defunct indigo 
industry bears testimony to this. The indigo-planters were confident that 
their undisputed sway would last for all time. But, alas, there are no longer 
indigo-planters or an indigo industry in Bengal. The tea- planters should 
beware that they do not share the fate of the indigo-planters. 

It ought to have been carefully ascertained whether the planters’ cry about 
depression in the tea industrry was really justifiable. The Act was passed on 
the 8th March, and the quotations of the English market on the 9th March 
showed that the tea-market was looking up. A 3 . 

38. The Dacca Casetis [ Dacca] of the 18th March has the following: 

N 848 st — and are 2 eee aay 
E 19 r. Cotton have no parallel. India's friend, 
W the highminded Mr. Cotton, is a real friend of 
the coolies. His total disinterestedness became manifest during the discus - 
sion on the Assam Labour Bill. In pleading the cause of the poor coolies, he 
has lost the sympathy of his countrymen. He has been severely taken to 
task by the Englishman and its supporters. But in spite of all this he did not 
swerve from his duty. Some time ago he earned the gratitude of all India by 
writing his New India, and now by advocating the cause of the helpless tea- 
garden coolies in the Imperial Legislative Council, he has done something for 
which the whole country will cherish his memory for all time. ised be 
Mr. Cotton. Thanks to his love of justice and sense of duty. That England is 
to-day the mistre-s of a vast empire is because she possesses just and generous 
sons like Mr. Cotton. f 5 
39. Referring to the Assam Labour and Emigration Act, the Basumats 
Mr. Cotton. (Calcutta, of the 2lst March writes as follows in 
N 1 an article headed Defeat of Mr. Cotton, the god 
o m”:;— 1 Re : 


Nobody had anything to say by way of protest against the admirable 
and eloquent e made by Mr. Cotton in the Council. Considering the views 
expressed by the Viceroy on the proposed law, Mr. Cotton had exp to find 
support from His Excellency. But to the great misfortune of the labourers, 


ol tea-garden coolies has not recsived the sanction 
rong protest of the planting community prevented. 
the Council from carrying ‘its point. Out of deference to that community, the : 

ved the number of members to represent it in the Council. 
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loyalty to the Government. 


The wounds which are in 
ened and virtuous British Gove 


words of officials, Then why all 


unfeeling, unsympa 
of Mr. Cotton. Th 


VI _—Miscen.anzovs. : 


40. The Rangpur D [Rangpur] of the 14th March writes as 
i , OLLOWS = _— any eo: et : ae 
ee aan we In a poor country like India instead of monuments, . 14th, 1901. — 
memorial halls and the like, the people require and prize such memorials as — 
would help to remove their wants to some extent. Lord Curzon is a resolute, 1 
cool and wise ruler, and a great well-wisher of ours; what he wants to do will a 
no doubt be for our good. But yet the poor would prefer to have tbeir wants > 
supplied first. So let there be a Central Memorial Hall in Calcutta according to. 
the wishes of the Viceroy; but let the provincial memorials be such as may 
help the poor to obtain food. Let the name Victoria be a household word like 
ag Bhabani or Ahalya Bai who have acquired immortal names by. feeding 
o poor, . is 


41. The Hilavads Calcutta] of the 15th March says that Babu Lakshman a 
Das, Vakil of the Allahabad High Court, has set sac. 15th, 1901. 
apart a lakh of rupees for the purpose of commemo- 8 
rating the late Empress. From the interest of the 
money scholarships will be given to 50 Brahmin and Kshatriya students in 
order to enable them to receive higher education. The scholarships will be 
named (Victoria Scholarships.” Babu Lakshman Das has deserved the grati- 
tude of all Indians; and although his name will not be inscribed on the doors of 
the Victoria Hall, yet it will remain engraved in bright letters on the hearts 
of the Indians, 8055 ; ; : | 
42. The same paper bite — ~ follows :— — | „„ 

. ailas Chunder Das, Manager of the Court of 
one nee Wards, Chittagong, who was the mainstay of Kissori 
Mohan Ban, the notorious Mahanta of Chandranath, being dead, the instinct of 
eelf-preservation now leads the Mahanta to please and humour all Europ . 
He is much pleased to think that the illiterate public take him to be a hi hly 
learned man who is favoured by Europeans, although he is quite ignorant of the 
English and Sanskrit languages, and manages to carry on conversation with 
Europeans in Hindi. For the sake of showing courtesy to a man who renders 
unsolicited help, even the Magistrates and the Commissioners of Chittagong 
are obliged to be indifferent to the oppressions committed by him. The 
Magistrate is soliciting money from the public for the repairs of the temple 
which is in a dilapidated condition brought about by negligence of the Mahants 


It is a matter of great wonder that in doing 80 he 
to the Mahanttaa. 225 n. 0 he has not spoken & word 
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Babu Lakshman Das’s memorial 
to the late Queen-Empreas. 
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lanqui ‘twice a year om the da Ser 
am them to 400 them. But now 15 8 

— ee 
u commul 


a 
to no urpose. So we, on “behalf of the dae J 
no pepe who we hope will earn the W. of the 
taking adequate measures in the matter. Aad are extremely 
such scandals taking place in a Hindu temple bg society an Government 
are looking on with indifference. We dwell upon the pubject 2, again and again 
in the hope that it will receive the attention of the Viceroy and the Lieufenant- 
Governor. 
43. The Dainik' Chan drika [Calcutta] of the 20th March has the follow- 


ing :— 

The Viceroy has upheld the cause of justice 
by g the Cooly Bill and has conciliated 
he eee by postponing the operation of ‘the new law for two years. 
This lias been fit policy for a diplomat. Mr. Buckin „the tea-planters’ re- 
presentative in the Council, has already sent round etters to the tea · pl anters, 


asking them, in token of gratitude, to subscribe to the Victoria Memorial Fund. 


But did not the same Mr. Buckingham urgo, in tho course of the discussion on 
the rar that 55 pe 


resent was a very bad time for the tea-planters, so much so 

that th completely ruined if the new law was at once put into 
operation 7 How then Pia he already asking for subscriptions from those 
‘planters? Where will those who are unable to pay eight annas more 

a month to poor coolies, find money to pay subscriptions for ‘the construction 


ot the Victoria Hall which will be only à luxury? Mr. Buckingham should 


advise the tea platers to raise the money from inthe coolies, who, according 
to him, are in affluent circumstances. 


“hearted 
people by 
lieved to see 


ion of the tea- planters’ 
Lord Curgon. 


Unrra Paprrs. 


44. The Uriya and Navasamvad [ Balasore} of the 27th’ February is of 
N Pe opinion that. caste figures, as extracted from the 

ast Agere ip the, qonens. census schedules, are never correct, in as much as 
a large number of men have entered themselves as members of superior castes, 
2 they belong to inferior castes, 

to -find that 


45. The Samvadvahika | Balasore) of the 7th March is so 
a 5 — 196 souls of ie — 1 4 l as decreased 
e reason why the population 
<4 souls and sta t ecrease may 
. xplained by the fact that a large number of 
the residents of the town hed le t the ta on the census night on a pilgrim- 
age to Gopinathyi at. Remuna and to the Mahadey at Kherang. 
46. The Uriya and see orl cack fot the the * March * oe Brea 
ska | Cuttac 9th: March give the 
Mr Pen judgment. SPIT oak ald murder case and the action of Mr. 


Pennell i in connection 3 but reserve their o 


pinion till the confirmation 
of the sentences by the High Court. The „however, look upon the judgment 


of Mr. Pennell as wonderfully long an state. that they have had very. little 
time to go through it in detail. 

47, Relying on its Puri N the Uriya and Navasamvad. of the 

th March states that a large number of pilgrims 

‘wor eolcted | in athe to che the census : niet 

ut they. were counted wi ere „ 

Mr. Luson, the District Magistrate, made overy arrangoment, not only for 


* Luson's arrangements at 
on the census night. 


* 


* 


ral Pap ey) ed 

1 a * — - a 
Se Pe 21 eh 
* * * . ws 


their accommodation, but for their enumeration. ee 
Puri town for a short period, Mr. Luson made bims De 
charity and good judgment. He took considerable pe te 
comforts of the poor pilgrims, who were housed in temporary ee 5 

The pilgrims suffered much during their journey in the railw arriag es 
the Company could not procure a sufficient number of third ‘ carria | ee 
them, and, as an inevitable result, many of them were carried in the ) noe 


and wagons like so many inanimate objects. The writer hopes that railway N = 
authorities will give orders to run special trains in seasons of festivals, when a ee 


large number of pilgrims ure expected to visit Puri. Z ee 
946. Referring to the Court of the extra Munsif at Puri, the Utkaldipika ek 
: „ [Cuttuck] of the 9th March states that neither the te a ae 


The extra Munsif at Pari and his 


staff ignorant of Uriya. unsif nor his establishment know Uriya, which is e ae 


! the Court language in Orissa. - How will they go a 
on with their work, asks the writer. The . 


unsif should not have brought hi a 
establishment from Bengal. The District Judge, Cuttack, might have provided , Bess 
him with a Uriya-knowing establishment. „„ . 

49. The same paper is glad to learn that the Governor of Madras is dnn ge. 
mixing freely with the poor people of his Pres- , 
‘dency and trying to ascertain their wants and 1 
grievances. The writer observes that this ious . ae oe 
act on the part of His Excellency is opportune, for the English officials have 333 
for a long period lost their touch with the le whom they are sent to 5 
overn, and have managed to live in India as aliens. It is hoped that the 2 

nglish officers will know their people better. | 5 
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nne 


The Governor of Madras mixing 
with his native subjects. 
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NARAYAN CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA, : 


O. Bengali Translator. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’s Orrior, Tog 
The 23rd March, 1901, 
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